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eer Other Sunday. 


A TALE OF EVERY DAY AND NEXT 


DAY. 
BY CELIA PARKER NO?T. 


“Every day ‘Il be Sunday by-and-by!” 
[ Recitative] ‘‘ But the next day ‘Il be Monday!” 


NCLE TOM and two other 
4 A. college men on board 
the ship were shout- 
ing it out, while Rex, 
lying on his back 
in the sunshine, was 
wondering what they 
meant by it. How 
those men did sing! 
College favorites, 
plaintive love-songs, 
snatches from operas, 
hymns, rang out, and 


always that absurd thing, — 
“Every day ’ll be Sunday by-and-by !” 


“ But I don’t see that, Uncle Tom,” objected 
Rex; ‘‘if ‘every day ’ll be Sunday,’ there can’t 
be any Monday.”’ 

“Yesterday was Sunday,’’ said Uncle Tom; 
‘‘what is to-day?” 

‘Monday, of course,’’ replied Rex. 

‘¢ That ’s just what I said, — 


‘The neat day ’ll be Monday !’” 


“Well, then the next day to that must be 
Tuesday, and after that Wednesday.” 

‘‘Certainly not. Did n’t I say the next day 
would always be Monday? It will save you 
children a great deal of trouble to have only two 
names of days to remember.” 

‘«Jt’s all nonsense,’’ returned Rex, scornfully. 
“You college men are so silly !” 

“ You wait and see if it is all nonsense,” an- 
swered Uncle Tom, looking wise; but Rex would 
hear no more. 


“ We’re almost there, are n’t we?’’ asked one 
of the gentlemen, after they had been on the 
Pacific for about ten days. “I shall be glad 
enough to see the coast of China.” 

‘¢ T hope we sha’ n’t cross the line in the night, 
for those buoys are worth seeing,” answered 
Uncle Tom. 

‘What line? What boys? Why should boys 
be out in the water?” Rex thought and thought 
about it; but such was his dread of being teased 
by the gentlemen that he would ask no questions. 
“ They ’d tell me a lot of nonsense, if I did ask 
’em; and I won’t be made game of.” 

Late that afternoon something happened. Rex 
was awakened from a nap on deck by a strange 
commotion. The ship was moving very slowly, 
the captain was giving rapid orders, and the 
sailors were hurrying in all directions. Rex was 
about to search for his uncle, when he saw that 
gentleman coming toward him. 

“What ’s the matter, Uncle Tom ?”’ 

“There has been an accident. The ship has 
sprung a leak, and the men are at work on the 
pumps. The captain thinks we would better go 
ashore on one of these islands before dark, as 
there may be danger. Hurry up and get ready, 
youngster. The men are lowering the boats 
now.” 

“Shall we take everything, Uncle Tom?’’ 

“No, only a small bundle. Be sure to take 
your best clothes and your Sunday-school lesson- 
book,’’ called out his uncle, hurrying off to the 
cabin. 

Rex wondered at these directions, but obedi- 
ently stuffing the required articles into a small 


hand-bag, he followed his uncle to the boat. What 
happened for the next few hours was almost a 
blank to Rex. He only remembered enjoying the 
row over the bright water till his eyes grew too 
heavy to be kept open, his head nodded, and 
in some way Uncle Tom made him comfortable. 
He half woke when the boat landed on some 
strange shore, where the weary passengers were 
given a cordial welcome. Then he knew nothing 
more until morning, when he woke to find the 
sun shining in his face, and Uncle Tom standing 
beside him. 

“Well, youngster, you ’ve slept like seventy 
sleepers. Get up now, and dress yourself for 
breakfast. _ Put on your best clothes,’’ he added, 
as he left the room. 

‘¢Why my best ones?” questioned Rex; but 
his uncle did not. hear, and the boy was soon ab- 
sorbed in thinking about this strange island. He 
wished he had paid better attention to what 
Uncle Tom and his teacher at school had tried to 
teach him about the little islands of the Pacific. 
Many of them were coral islands, that he knew; 
but he had an idea that the people were savages, 
who lived in huts of leaves, and wore no clothes, 
and he could not understand why the house he 
was in looked like any little American house, and 
why the two men visible from the window had on 
black suits such as clergymen wear. 

Uncle Tom had some charges to give him 
before they went to breakfast: “Things won’t 
seem so odd as you might think, youngster; but 
remember not to ask questions about whatever 
may seem queer to you. Come on!” 

The dining-room was queer, Rex thought ; for 
it was out of doors except for a prettily-arranged 
awning of palm leaves overhead. The members 


of the family entertaining our travellers looked’ 


civilized enough, but their clothes were so odd! 
Rex had never seen such styles except in old 
picture-books. The girls wore pantalets and 
hoop-skirts, and the ten-year-old boy was in long 
trousers. The breakfast was another puzzle, good 
as it tasted to hungry Rex; for how should these 
people know enough to have baked beans, brown- 
bread, and fish-balls ? Was n’t there something 
in the geography about living on dates and cocoa- 
nuts? They gave Rex coffee, too; which is sup- 
posed to be only a Sunday treat for children. 

“Our morning service is at half-past ten,” said 
Mr. Stone, as they left the table. “ Will you 
accompany us?” 

“ With pleasure,” returned Uncle Tom. “Come, 
Rex, suppose we take a walk meanwhile.” 

Poor Rex was glad enough to go, for his head 
was in a perfect muddle, and he must have 
things explained. 

“What is this island, Uncle Tom? Why do 
the people speak English? Where did they get 
American clothes? Such old-fashioned ones, too; 
the children look like the pictures in the Rollo 
books!” 

Uncle Tom explained that twenty years ago a 
party of New England missionaries on their way 
to Japan had been shipwrecked on this island. 
Finding it inhabited by savages they had decided 
that here lay their work, and had made their 
home among the savages. 

“Oh, was that why you told me to bring my 
best clothes and my Sunday-school book ? ” 

“That was it. I wanted you to be prepared to 
make a good impression,” 

“ What ’s service for to-day, Uncle ?” 

“ Because it is Sunday, I suppose.” 

“Tt can’t be Sunday, for it was only Friday 
when we left the ship. Don’t you remember all 
the sailors said it was an unlucky day ?” 
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“Friday ! why, so it was! So much has hap- 
pened that I had forgotten the day of the week, 
and supposed it was all right when Mr. Stone 
said it was Sunday, Can we have slept over a 
day? I have it! We lose a day in travelling 
west, and this may be beyond the line where the 
change in date is made.” 

“] don’t understand,” said Rex. 

“Why, you see—” began Uncle Tom; but 
luckily for his after credit with Rex his explana- 
tion was cut short by the appearance of Mr. 
Stone. 

If you had asked Rex at home his reasons for 
liking Sunday, he would have said, “ Baked beans 
and coffee for breakfast, no school, and a fine 
dinner, — oh, and the singing at church!” 

On the whole, he enjoyed his first Sunday on 
the island, although the baked beans were not 
quite so good as old Hannah’s, and the plain 
wooden chapel made him a little homesick for the 
beautiful stone church at home. A little before 
sunset Eliah Stone said, — 

“« Don’t you want to change your jacket? We 
are going to change ours and play leap-frog.” 

“What, on Sunday!” exclaimed Rex, horrified. 

“Yes, after sunset ; you see we reckon that 
Sunday begins at sunset the night before.” 

Rex, remembering that some people in the 
olden times did think so, joined the leap-frog 
party on the beach. 

The next morning when Uncle Tom and Rex 
appeared at breakfast in every-day clothes, it 
was somewhat embarrassing to find Mr. Stone 
in his ministerial suit of rusty black, Mrs. Stone 
in her best black silk, and the children again in 
their best array. The breakfast consisted of 
baked beans, brown-bread, and codfish; not 
warmed over, but freshly prepared, which puzzled 
the visitors, till it occurred to them that this 
might be in compliment to their New England 
birth. After breakfast as the children strolled on 
the beach, Rex thought it time to inquire into 
the educational advantages of his new friends. 

“ Are you going to school to-day? Where is 
the school-house? What do you study? I am 
in compound numbers in arithmetic.” 

“School?” said Eliah, with a puzzled expres- 
sion. ‘ Why, you went to school with us yester- 
day. We are studying Acts now, but we have 
the whole Bible in a year.” 

“The Bible in a year! It takes us seven 
years. You must have a Bible lesson every 
day.” 

“ Of course we do.” 

Rex reflected: once a day for one year would 
equal once a week for seven years. Then he 
remembered having heard a great deal of talk 
about ‘the Bible in the public schools;” they 
must have it in these schools. 

“But that was Sunday-school yesterday, — 
what do you study?” he asked. 

“Eliah !” came a call from the house; and off 
ran the boy, leaving Rex’s questions unanswered. 
Presently Rex saw his uncle coming toward him. 

«They are going to have service again to-day, 
Rex, so you ’d better put on your black suit.” 

“Ts it Lent here, Uncle Tom ?”’ 

“JT don’t know why they have sérvice, but it 
may be there is a daily service for the benefit of 
the natives. It probably will be short.” 

But it was not short. There was singing and 
reading and a prayer and a sermon, and after 
that there was Sunday-school, and they came 
home to a nice dinner, and after dinner the boys 
put on their old clothes and played leap-frog on 
the beach. The day was precisely like the pre- 
vious day.’ By this time Uncle Tom ventured to 
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Every Other Sunday. 


make some inquiries of Mr. Stone in regard to 
this strange order of: things. Mr. Stone pushed 
up his glasses, and gazed at his visitor with mild- 
eyed surprise. 

“T see,” said he, “I see, —yes, yes; strange 
I could so have forgotten!” And then he fell 
into so long a revery that Uncle Tom grew im- 
patient, and wondered what he saw and what he 
had forgotten. 

“ You were about to say, sir?” but really Mr. 
Stone was not about to say anything. 

“Oh, yes, pardon me! It is so long a time 
since I Jeft my native land that I did not realize 
how strange our ways must seem to a new-comer. 
You must know then, first of all, that in this land 
every day is Sunday.” 

“ Every day Sunday!” gasped Uncle Tom, 
and then added involuntarily, “ What ’s the next 
day then?” 

“The next day is Monday.” 

“TY don’t understand,” said Uncle Tom, as 
much perplexed over it as Rex once had been. 

“Do you see that island?” asked Mr. Stone, 
pointing to a little speck just visible across the 
deep blue water. 

SeY.eS." 

“That is ‘next day’ island where it is Mon- 
day. You know, doubtless, that as ships either 
lose or gain a day in going around tlie world, 
there is a stated line where the change of date 
takes place. One side of this line is marked 
Monday, the other Sunday. Shortly after arriv- 
ing here we discovered that we are close upon 
the Sunday side of the line. Consequently every 
day with us is Sunday, and we observe it as such. 
Some of our company rebelled against our system, 
and went over the line to next-day island; but 
they have been sadly punished for their disre- 
gard for the Sabbath,” concluded the missionary, 
gravely. 

“ How is that ?” inquired Uncle-Tom. 

“You will go there sometime and see for your- 
seit 

“How happens it that your Sabbath ends at 
sunset, as you have no Saturday ? ”’ 

“ Our ancestors in New England kept Saturday 
instead of Sunday night, and we follow their ex- 
ample as nearly as possible. Once a week after 
sunset a boat comes from Monday Island bring- 
ing us supplies.’’ 

‘“Muy we be taken to Monday Island in this 
boat you mention ?’’ 

“ Certainly ; when it pleases you to continue 
your journey. But we hope for the pleasure of 
your company for several weeks at least.’’ 

Uncle Tom thanked his kind host, but thought 
he must proceed on his journey as soon as there 
was a chance. 

Rex thought it fine fun to live in such a coun- 
try; baked beans and coffee for every breakfast, 
a fine dinner every day, and no school, at first 
made up for all drawbacks in the Sunday system. 
But after three days he admitted that the twilight 
was all too short for play-time, and by the end of 
a week he was quite ready to move on. 

One night at sunset they went on board the 
Monday boat and slept in her as she lay at 
anchor in the little bay; for it was better to 
make the voyage by daylight, and yet the Sunday 
people did not like to have them embark in 
the morning. The kindly Sundayites shed many 
tears as they bade farewell to their new-made 
friends. They would accept no reward for their 
hospitality, and, indeed, money was of no value 
to them; but Uncle Tom persuaded them to give 
him a list of articles which he could send them 
from China by way of Monday Island. Materials 
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for best clothes they wanted, besides a fresh sup- 
ply of Bibles and hymn-books ; but Rex on his 
own responsibility promised the boys a_ real 
bicycle to use on the beach in the short play-time. 

On the most perfect of summer mornings, in 
a land of perpetual summer, the little boat set 
sail, soon leaving in the distance the white island 
from which tie sound of church bells faintly fol- 
lowed them. 

“There’s the lined’ 
gentlemen, when ‘the boat was about half-way 
to Monday Island. Rex looked eagerly across 
the water. A broad red line showed plainly 
upon the waves, stretching away in the distance 
from north to south till lost to sight. Near the 
boat was a red buoy, at least six feet long, not 
shaped like a barrel, but cut in the form of a 
huge letter. 

“ What does ‘N’ stand tor, Uncle Tom?” 

“Look along, Rex, and see the next letter on 
your left ; what is it?” 

Ca 22 

‘“‘ And the next on your right ? ” 

cc D.” 

‘¢ Now can’t you guess what comes before and 
after ?” 

Rex brightened after a little thought, — ‘¢ Sun- 
day ?” 

‘Exactly. Now keep your eyes open for what 
comes next.” 

They had nearly crossed the red band when 
more letters appeared. 

“O, N, D,” spelled Rex. “Monday! Oh, I 
see! We are on the Monday side. I know now 
what you meant, before the accident, when you 
talked about the ‘line’ and the ‘ buoys.’” 

As they came in sieht of Monday Island, it 
looked to them like an enormous snow-drift, so 
white it was, white masses seeming to rise above 
the coral sands. 

“‘ What is all that white?” asked Rex. 

“Sheets, sir,” replied a boatman. 

And indeed when they came near enough to 
distinguish objects, the snow-drift resolved itself 
into a bewildering assortment of sheets, table- 
cloths, pillow-cases, towels, — all the equipment 
of a well-filled clothes-line. 

“The women must be doing a six months’ 
washing, German fashion,” suggested one of the 
gentlemen. 

The boatmen grinned, but said nothing. When 
the boat had reached the wharf, one of the men 
led Uncle Tom and Rex through the forest of 
clothes to the house where they were to be enter- 
tained. They were met at the door by a woman 
with a big apron tied round her waist, her sleeves 
rolled up to the elbow, an old straw hat on her 
head, and several clothes-pins in her mouth. She 
sreeted them as pleasantly as the clothes-pins 
would allow,— for who can. smile becomingly 
with a mouth filled with clothes-pins ?— and in- 
vited them to rest in her parlor until dinner-time, 

The long sail had made Rex so hungry that 
his disappointment was great at finding a picked- 
up dinner of hash and warmed-over vegetables, 
with no dessert. The hostess apologized for her 
poor fare, explaining that Monday was a busy 
day, and she could not cook and wash at the 
same time. 

Rex tried to explore the island after dinner, but 
gave it up in disgust when he found that every- 
where he was watched anxiously, and warned to 
mind the clothes-poles and not hit the sheets. He 
hoped for some fun when the boys came home from 
school, but was doomed to disappointment there ; 
for each boy had to bring in the clothes for his 
mother, and then sprinkle them, besides putting 
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away the tubs and the lines. Every one seemed 
out of temper, too, till Rex wished himself back 
on the placid Sunday Island, and was glad to go 
early to bed. 

“T always did hate Monday,” he muttered to 
himself, kicking off his shoes. Then the thought 
occurred to him that this was Monday Island, 
where every day was Monday. Still they could 
not wash every day, and to-morrow things would 
be better. 

“ Rex, wake up !’’ called his uncle next morn- 
ing, at so early an hour that Rex, rubbing his 
eyes, replied that it could not be getting-up time. 
“They have breakfast early here. You ’re not 
on Sunday Island now, remember that, young 
man. You’ve only ten minutes to dress in.” 

“Tam sorry to rouse you so early,” said their 
hostess, as the visitors appeared at the table, “ but 
I like to vet at my washing in good season.” 

“ Washing again to-day!’ thought Rex. 
“They must have piles of clothes.” But what 
was his amazement to see yesterday’s clean 
clothes put into the tubs and scrubbed as if they 
had been black with dirt. 

‘Why do you wash those clean clothes?” he 
ventured to ask. 

“We have no others,” replied the woman, “ and 
we must wash on Monday. I would not put it off 
on any account.”’ 

As there was no pleasure to be had in explor- 
ing the island, Rex accepted an invitation to visit 
school with one of the boys. The little white- 
washed building, scrubbed clean as a boy after a 
Saturday night’s tubbing, was in striking contrast 
to the big brick building in Boston which Rex 
associated with school. And what a schcol this 
was! The master was cross with the accumulated 
crossness of years, and no wonder; for not a boy 
nor a girl had a good lesson. ‘The pupils were a 
bit less cross than the master only because their 
crossness was not so old and well grown; but 
who could expect them to be pleasant through 
the master’s scoldings and whippings ? 

“ Don’t you ever have good lessons, and is the 
master always so cross? ’’ inquired Rex, after the 
long forenoon had worn away, and the children 
were released. 

‘“ Why, do children ever have good lessons? 
Aren’t all teachers like ours?” asked the boy in 
astonishment. 

‘*Qur teacher was always pleasant except 
sometimes on Mondays, and all but our Monday’s 
lessons were good ones.” 

‘¢ But this is Monday,’’ returned the boy, 
“¢ next day is Monday,’ and we ’re always ‘next 
day.’ So I suppose there is no help for it,” he 
added gloomily. 

“No wonder you all are cross, if you never 
have a chance to be pleasant,” thought Rex; but 
he would not say so for fear of hurting the boy’s 
feelings. Dodging under sheets or between 
stockings, narrowly escaping clothes-poles, tipping 
over baskets of clothes-pins, home they went to 
another hastily-prepared, picked-up dinner, that 
left hungry Rex feeling almost as savage as the 
school-boys. 

“JT don’t wonder Mr. Stone said these people 
have their own punishment for leaving Sunday 
Tsland,’’ he said to Uncle Tom, when the two 
were alone in their room. 

“Have you discovered the punishment?” asked 
Uncle Tom, with a twinkle in his eye. 

“Tf everlasting washing-day, nothing fit to eat, 
and the crossest kind of crossness is n’t punish- 
ment enough for anybody, Id like to know what 
is,” returned Rex, vehemently. ‘“ How long are 
we going to stay in this place?” 
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“No longer than can be helped, for I hate it 
as muchas you do. We will leave on the first 
ship that touches here.” 

Two days more of “blue Monday” and the 
ship came that would take the travellers on their 
way. In reply to Uncle Tom’s request that he 
might send them something from China, the wo- 
men said that they would like a fresh supply of 
soap, clothes-pins, line, and calico for aprons ; 
and Uncle Tom added to the list wringers and 
washino-machines. Rex could not think at first 
of a present for boys who bad no room for bicycles 
or other delights of boyhood, but finally decided 
on a boat, in which a land of crossness and wash- 
ing could be left behind. 

On reaching China, Uncle Tom and Rex had 
many a wonderful story to tell of the islands 
where “every day is Sunday, but the next day 
Monday.”’ 

I fear their friends did not fully believe the 
tale, thinking it an invention of that tease, Uncle 
Tom. But if any of them had taken the trouble 
to look at the “ Trade Map ” in “‘ Harper’s Geog- 
raphy,” revised edition, they could have found 
the red line and the lettered buoys, and have 
known that the story was true. 


A REVOLUTIONARY MAIDEN. 

BY LUCY BAER. 

LAY curled up in my hammock 
one day, idly swinging to and 
fro. Away across the lawn 
came the distant shouts of the 
children, as the tennis-balls flew 
over the net. ‘Love forty!” 
“ Advantage in!” «+ Fifteen 
all!’? was heard above the click! click! of the 
reaper, as swiftly the yellow heads fell, and were 
gathered into shocks. 

During the pauses the busy hum and buzz of 
the insects might be heard, as they flew hither 
and thither on their little errands, eying me, re- 
proachfully, as they seemed to say, “* Why are you 
so lazy on this beautiful, sunshiny morning ?” 

Finally the tennis-players grew tired, and came 
slowly across to me, throwing themselves on the 
eround at my feet. 

‘¢ A penny for your thoughts! and won’t you 
let us buy them?”’ cried one. 

“My dear, I certainly will; and if it will not 
take too long, I want to tell you about a little 
maiden who lived in the time of the Revolution, 
and had our great hero and statesman for her 
father.” 

“We should love to have you tell us about 
her,” they all cried; and after they had com- 
fortably settled tnemselves, I began my story. 

“In 1779, when the great war which gave our 
beautiful country its freedom was at its heicht, 
away down in Virginia, on the banks of the 
placid, softly flowing Potomac, was born a little 
girl, who was given the name of Eleanor Parke 
Custis. Her papa, who was the step-son of 
General Washington, having died, she was 
adopted by General and Mrs. Washington, and 
went to live with them at Mount Vernon. 

“Mount Vernon was a large, white house, 
situated away up on the bluffs overlooking the 
Potomac, and is still standing just as it was in 
Nelly’s time. ‘Nelly’ was General Washington’s 
pet name for her; and she was a sunny, curly- 
haired little child, dearly loved by her foster- 
parents. 

“JT think very few children have such an ex- 
tended play-ground as Nelly Custis had. Acre 
upon acre of woodland surrounded Mount Vernon, 


while at the back of the house was a garden, in 
which grew a perfect tangle of old-fashioned 
flowers. 


“Nelly, as she grew older, liked to wander off 


in the woods by herself, which so alarmed her 
erandmother, who thought it unsafe, that she 
made Nelly promise she would take her old 
colored mammy with her on her walks. 

‘One night, Mr. Lossing, the author of ‘ Mary 
and Martha Washington,’ tells us, she was again 
found in the woods alone; and on being brought 
home to the drawing-room, where General and 
Mrs. Washington were, she was soundly scolded 
by her grandmother. As Nelly was leaving the 
room after her reproof, before she had quite closed 
the door she heard the General interceding in her 
behalf, and saying in a low tone, — 

“« My dear, perhaps she was not alone.’ 

‘«Miss Nelly immediately reopened the door, 
and going up to the General, said, — 

“«Sir, you have brought me up to speak the 
truth ; and when I told you and Grandmamma 
I was alone, I hope you believe J was alone.’ 

‘“The General made a most courtly bow, and 
said, — 

« My child, I beg your pardon.’ 

“The women of the United States purchased 
Mount Vernon not long before the breaking out 
of the Civil War; and thanks to them, we can 
still see the room occupied by Nelly Custis. It 
is on the second floor, the right hand side, at 
the head of the stairs. 

“ That little room of Nelly Custis was furni-hed 
very differently from the one a young girl of to- 
day occupies, — the present furniture of the room 
being similar to, but not the same as, that she 
used. Its two small windows are supported by 
wide window-seats, in which the little maiden 
used to sit, I fancy. There is a quaint chest of 
drawers surmounted by a long, low mirror; a 
couple of old-fashioned chairs; and a table. A 
very high old bed is covered by a white knitted 
counterpane. By the side of the bed is a sort of 
stool, composed of three steps, with the assistance 
of which I suppose girls in those days climbed 
into bed. 

“Nelly was taught at home by a tutor; and 
Mrs. Washington, although so loving, was a strict 
disciplinarian, and made her study. General 
Washington ordered for her a beautiful harpsi- 
chord from England. Nelly was obliged to attend 
faithfully to her practising four or five hours a 
day. She did not like her scales and exercises 
any more than the girls do now, and considered 
her harpsichord an instrument of torture. 

“The education of young ladies in the time of 
the Revolution was very limited. The college- 
bred girl of to-day has great cause to be thankful 
when she thinks of Nelly Custis, who was con- 
sidered one of the most cultured girls of her time, 
and whose education after all was very narrow 
and limited. 

“ Mrs. Washington was one of the best house- 
keepers in Virginia, and she early initiated Nelly 
into its mysteries, —a thing which every true 
woman should learn, and without which all the 
learning in the world will not make a really 
comfortable and happy home. 

“ When Nelly was about sixteen years of age, 
she attended her first ball, at Georgetown, which 
used to be Washington proper, but is now only a 
suburb of our creat capital. From Georgetown 
she wrote to her father many bright and saucy 
letters descriptive of the life about her, — General 
Washington at that time being President of the 
United States, and living in Philadelphia, which 
was then the capital of the nation. 


“ On Sunday morning, in all kinds of weather, 
the Washington household ‘at Mount. Vernon at- 
tended Christ’s Church, at Alexandria, ten miles 
away. They used a large coach, with four horses 
and black outriders in livery of scarlet and white. 
Here in the old high-backed pews the little girl 
used to sit every Sunday, listening to the minister 
standing under the huge sounding-board. 

“Thus passed the happy, peaceful life of Nelly 
Custis; and when she was grown to womanhood, 
she became the wife of Lawrence Lewis, on 
Washington’s birthday, 1799.” 

Here the warning sound of the dinner-bell sent 
us all scampering to our different rooms to pre- 
pare for dinner, and my story was done; for our 
mother was also a strict disciplinarian, and always 
required us to be prompt in everything. 


OUR INSIDE PICTURE. 


THE picture on page 77 is the story of the 
intended expulsion of the gypsies in the reign of 
Philip III.,—a weak monarch, entirely under the 
influence of the priesthood, and especially of the 
Cardinal Gonzales. The gypsies in Spain have 
always been considered a very degraded race. They 
were at that time excommunicated, and conse- 
quently not allowed to entera church. It is sup- 
posed that the edict of expulsion would have been 
carried out, as in the case of the Jews in the time 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, but for the timely depu- 
tation, which the picture attempts to represent, 
when the king and the cardinal were descending 
the steps of the Santa Annunciata in Valladolid, 
and for the compassionate intervention of the 
young queen, who may be seen in the corridor 
above. The historical portraits were studied in the 
gallery of Madrid, and the gypsies were all painted 
from the probable descendants of the suppliants 
themselves, living near Granada. 


A MUSICAL MOUNTAIN. 


One of the hills near Mount Sinai bears the 
name of Jebel Nagus, or the Mountain of the 
Bell, because of the musical sounds which pro- 
ceed from it in certain circumstances. The west- 
ern side-— that which faces the Red Sea—is a 
sandy slope. If you'were to walk up this slope 
you would sink in hot sand almost to your knees; 
and you would also set the minute particles of 
sand in vibration. At first like faint tones of a 
violin, the sounds gradually increase in strength, 
until they resemble the deep pealing of a church 
bell, and finally the loud roll of distant thunder. 
After the sand has settled down again the sound 
waves cease and everything becomes still. 


THE LAST WATCH. 


Earty in the spring of 1889, a brave boy of 
eleven years, while out shooting (for though but a 
lad he was already a keen sportsman) near Peona, 
in the presidency of Bombay, fell over a precipice 
and was killed. Not returning home at the proper 
time, a search was made for him, and his body was 
found two days afterward. He had been accom- 
panied by a black retriever and a little terrier. 
The retriever was discovered partially devoured by’ 
a panther, and the terrier was found by his dead 
master, where he had lain for forty-eight hours 
without food or water. Had not the poor dog kept 
this last watch, the body would have been attacked 
by the jackals and vultures. It is supposed the 
retriever, an intelligent animal, had started for 
help, leaving the terrier — which, oddly enough, had 
hitherto been regarded as almost half-witted — be- 
hind on guard, The former was slain, and the 
latter’ remained at his post, but was nearly ex- 
hausted, and whined piteously when the search 
party came up.— Little Folks. ; 
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Our Letter-Borx. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


DrAr Every OTHER SunDAy, — Every other Sunday 
1 look eagerly to get my paper. I enjoy the stories very 
much. My mother and I get out the puzzles together. 
Lenjoy getting out the puzzles. I am a little girl ten 
years old. 
school. I have a pet cat called Browme. 
low and white. He is a very large cat. 

Yours truly, 


He is yel- 


Hetris G. BAKER. 


SALINA, KAN 
Every Orner Sunpay, —I go to the Unitarian Sun- 
day-school every Sunday, and like to go very much. I 
like the puzzles in EVERY OTHER SuNDAY, and try and 
get the answers. I get answers for some of them, but 
others I cannot work. I am twelve years old, and like 
to go to school, but cannot because I have the asthma. 
It is all I can do sometimes to get to Sunday-school, 
but I do it somehow. Anyway I get there. I will 
send you a puzzle to put in Every OTHER SUNDAY. 
I will try and have one for every paper. 
Your new friend, 
MAuRICE OAKLEY. 


ENIGMA XXYV. 


I am composed of sixteen letters. 

My 1, 4, 6, 8, 14, is what my whole was. 

My 16, 15, 4, 14, 10, is a cardinal point. 

My 5, 2, 3, 4, 15, 6, is a part of my whole. 

My 7, 11, 12, 1, 9, are found on all birds. 

My whole was one of our greatest men. 
Maurice Oak ey. 


O. S. AND S. O. Homsk, XENIA, O. 
DEAR Sir, — This is my first attempt to write to the 
Letter-Box. I thought I would send an enigma to 
you. I made it up myself. I live at the O. S. and 
S. O. Home, Xenia, O., as my father is dead. We have 
thirty cottages, —twelve for girls, eighteen for boys. 
We live on about three hundred and sixty-five acres of 
land. There are about one thousand children here, and 
we have lots of fun. 
T. BEARINGER. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 


I am composed of fifty-three letters. 

My 33, 48, 35, 32, 2, is to tease and ery. 

My 46, 40, 41, is a pronoun of second person. 

My 38 is a pronoun. 

My 17, 18, is a pronoun of first person. 

My 42, 41, 11, is what we chew. 

My 22, 19, 23, 40, 1, 6, is the name of the man 
who said these words. 

My 21, 20, 32, 36, 35, 25, 10, 48, 3, 7, is a large city 
in the Ohio valley. 

My 4, 5, 29, 19, 31, 45, 16, 36, is a large craft that 
the Confederates captured from the Norfolk navy 
in the Civil War. 

My 4, 18, 32, 31, 49, 28, 29, is a boat that helped 
save the U. S. from being divided into two sections. 

My 2, 8, 1, is something that has electricity in it 
and lives in water. 

My 47, 52, 18, 50, 51, 52, is an insect. 

My 30, 9, 14, 15, is to be pleasant. 

My 43 is a crooked letter. 

My 12, 28, 24, is a pronoun. 

My 26 is a pronoun. 

My 27, 7, 39, 5, is a musical instrument. 

My 43, 16, 37, 16, 34, 16, is something we nearly 
always say when we laugh. 

My whole is what a traitor said in his death-bed 
address. T. BeaRInGER. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN No. 9. 


Enigma XXII. Early to bed and early to rise 
makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
' Enigma XXIII, The Youth’s Companion. 
Enigma XXIV. The Prince and the Pauper. 


I get the paper at Unity Church Sunday- ~ 


DIAMOND WORD PUZZLES. 
VIII. 


* Ke KK * 


IX. 


A PICNIC NEAR ROCHESTER, 
ENGLAND. 


BY KATHERINE HAGAR. 
(Continued from page 71.) 


John, having asked permission from his mother to 
go on a picnic with his little sisters, is told that all the 
family are to go. ‘Two of the children, Ellen and Kitty, 
are placed on the back of the pony ; Sophy seats herself 
on the broad back of the cow. The donkey is then led 
out to carry the hampers and kettles. What happened 
next is told as follows: — 


Tue panniers were packed with the pro- 
visions, and hung on each side of him; 
the gypsy-sticks — three sticks fastened 


‘together so that a kettle could be hung 


from them— were brought; and finally the 
donkey was made to understand that he 
must carry this load. But he objected. 
Neither the pony nor the cow had to carry 
such ignoble things as sticks and kettles 
and luncheon: why should he? So at first 
he pulled away from the laughing children ; 
then he stood stock-still. The boys be- 
labored him, the girls stroked his long 
ears and coaxed, and at last the proces- 
sion started down the lane that led to the 
woods. 

First went Ellen and Kitty, riding com- 
fortably on the docile pony; next John 
came, astride the donkey, bearing the pan- 
niers stuffed full of luncheon, the gypsy- 
sticks, and the kettle; and: then followed 
Sophy, rosy, triumphant, and happy, on 
the cow’s broad back. Louise and the 
rest of the children were picking their way 
by the hedge. But soon the donkey 
brushed against the hedge, and down fell 
part of the luncheon from one of the pan- 
niers. There was a shout of laughter and a 
scramble. 

By this time the children had laughed 
and run about till they were really tired ; 
and therefore they hailed with delight 
Sophy’s proposal, ‘‘ Now we must have a 
cup of tea.” 

The boys placed the gypsy-sticks, and 
hung the kettle, which they had filled with 
water; the little ones picked up twigs, and 
a fire was made. While these preparations 
were going on, Louise said, “I wish we had 
a cup of milk for little Kitty.” 

‘*Oh, let me milk the cow!” said Sophy, 
always ready and active in work or play. 
John held a cup, and she went at her self- 
imposed task with a will. How much milk 
went on the ground and how much was 


‘go with us, I’m sure; and we could have a 


caught in the cup no one cared; for the 
gentle cow endured patiently the unskilful 
work of Sophy’s small fingers, and soon the 
cup brimming with warm milk was brought 
to the little sister. 

Sophy managed to get another cup filled. 
for the tea; and after resting and sipping 
the hot tea the merry group of children 
went on. And what joy they expressed at 
the sight of the primroses! The ground 
seemed carpeted with them. Sophy made a 
wreath out of them for the cow’s neck, the 
boys stuffed them into the donkey’s pan- 
niers, the pretty yellow blossoms were 
stuck in every hat, and great bunches 
were gathered. 

‘*T will carry a big nosegay for Mamma 
to put in the drawing-room,” said John. 

How hungry they all were when Louise 
had the substantial luncheon of bread and 
cheese and cold meat ready for them! 

The home-going was easy. At nightfall 
the donkey and the cow were as ready to 4 
start for the paddock as the children for 
their home; and, laden with the pretty 
yellow primrose blossoms, these happy 
English children went singing through the 
lane, John at the head of the little proces- 
sion, in his hand a large bunch of primroses 
for his mother. 


eS ere 


———— 
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HOW CHARLIE WENT SWIMMING. 


BY FRANCES CAROLL. 


ITTLE Charlie sat by 
the open window U 
with his head resting 4 
on his hands, looking 
out over the green 
meadow to the way- 
ing corn in the field 
beyond. His brother 
Dick and Joe May 
were sitting by the 

table making plans for the coming Saturday, 

when school did not keep. Charlie caught 

a few words now and then as Dick and Joe 

talked busily together. 

‘¢ All the boys are going to the picnic at 
Pine Grove except you and me, Dick,” said 
Joe. ‘‘I can’t go, for I spent the quarter 
Father gave me for my new knife, and I 
have n’t any more money.” 

“*Oh, I don’t care much about going,” 
said Dick. “I went there last year. There 
isn’t much fun to it, —only a few swings 
and a tennis-court. The girls had the 
swings most of the time, and we boys had, 
no show at tennis. There’s no water or 
boats, or anything like that.” 

‘¢Why not have a picnic of our own ?” ‘ 
said Joe. ‘Frank and Hal Poor would : 


fine time at Long Pond. There’s lots of 
berries about there, and we could take a 
lunch with us. I don’t know of a nicer 
place for bathing.” 


Every Other Sunday. 
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‘‘'That ’s a capital plan,” cried Dick. 
‘¢ Father told me last Sunday that I could 
go in swimming next Saturday if it was a 
warm day. I’ll ask Mother right away ;” 
and off he started to find his mother. 

‘*T want to swim, too,” said Charlie, 
from the window. 

**Oh, you‘re too little,” laughed Joe. 
**You must wait a long time, till you’re 
as tall as that corn out there.” 

‘Dick isn’t as tall as the corn,” said 
Charlie. ‘* We ran through the rows one 
day, and Dick had to look up.” 

_ ** Well, then, wait till you put on trous- 
ers,” laughed Joe. 

** Can I swim then?” asked Charlie, get- 
ting down from his chair and coming round 
to where Joe was sitting. 


‘‘ Why, I suppose so,” answered Joe, - 


with a smile. ‘* You must be very brave 
and jump right in, and not cry if the water 
is cold. The fishes won’t hurt you.” 

‘+ Are there lots of fishes at Long Pond?” 
asked Charlie. 

** Yes,” replied Joe, ‘‘more than you 
could count. Some day you shall go there 
with Dick and me, and then perhaps you 
can catch some of them.” 

Just then Dick came into the room and 
told Joe that his mother was willing he 
should go to Long Pond; and the two boys 
started off to find Frank and Hal Poor, and 
see if they would go with them. 

Charlie sat down by the window again, 
but thoughts of swimming filled his brain. 
He looked down with a frown at the little 
kilt skirt which he wore, and thought bow 
grand it would be to have trousers like 
Dick and Joe. ‘Oh, I’ll go and ask 
Mamma how long I[’ll have to wait,” 
thought he. ‘‘She’ll let me have some 
soon, I know. She always lets me have 
everything that’s good.” 

Now, Mamma and Auntie were sewing 
busily away on the very article that Charlie 
was so anxious to possess. For the com- 
ing Sunday would be Charlie’s fifth birth- 
day, and they meant to give him a glad 
surprise in the shape of a pair of little 
breeches. Mamma had known for a long 
time how anxious her baby had been to lay 
aside his skirts and dress like his big 
brother Dick; and she and Auntie had 
fashioned a dainty pair of knee-breeches 
with nice pockets in them, and a dear little 
sailor-waist. These were to be Charlie’s 
birthday present; and as Papa came home 
on Saturday, Mamma meant to surprise 
him, too. 

Charlie opened the sewing-room door, 
and ran to his mother’s side, saying, — 

‘Dear Mamma, I wish I could begin to 
wear trousers like Dick and Joe, so I could 
go swimming with the boys at Long Pond.” 

Mamma and Auntie laughed merrily. 

‘¢ What is all this?” asked Auntie. 

*¢ Oh, the boys are going to have a picnic 
at the pond, and Joe said I must have some 


trousers, and then I could go swimming 
with them.” 

‘** Well, dear,” said Mamma, ‘ be a good 
boy and wait a little while, and we’ll ask 
Papa about it when he comes. I guess 
he ’ll let you have some before long.” 

Charlie danced round the room and 
clapped his hands. ‘* Then I won’t have 
to grow as tall as the corn, will I, Mam- 
ma?” he cried. 

On Saturday Dick and his three friends 
started off bright and early for Long Pond, 
where they spent a happy day picking ber- 
ries, fishing, and bathing. Little Charlie 
walked down to the gate with them, but he 
did not tease to go, and said ‘‘ good-by ” 
with a light heart. His little head was full 
of plans for the time when he, too, should 
be big enough to wear trousers and go off 
with some of his playmates for a day’s 
frolic. After watching them down tbe road 
he turned and ran back to the house, hav- 
ing all confidence in his mamma’s promise 
that he would not have to wait very long 
for the wished-for pleasure. 

The day sped by, and twilight brought 
back four tired but happy boys. After 
going to bed, Dick told his little brother all 
about the day’s doings, — how they found a 
bird’s nest, and Joe lost his new knife, and 
Frank Poor fell from a branch of a willow- 
tree into the water. 

‘¢ Was Frank hurt?” asked Charlie. 

*¢Oh, no,” laughed Dick. ‘* You ought 
to have seen him strike out. Frank is a 
fine swimmer, and isn’t a bit afraid. He 
swam across the nook, took off his clothes, 
and hung them in the sun to dry. We boys 
got a boat and paddled over, and then we 
made a fire on the rocks and cooked some 
eggs, and had a splendid lunch.” 

‘“*7]’m going swimming sometime,” said 
Charlie, in a sleepy voice. 

On Sunday morning when Charlie woke 
the sun was shining warm and bright into 
his chamber. He sat up in bed and rubbed 
his eyes. What was that he saw on the 
chair by the bedside? Trousers, surely, 
but not Dick’s. Dick didn’t have any blue 
sailor-clothes. What could it mean? He 
jumped out of bed and took the little 
breeches in his hands. Then he heard a 
sound at the door, and looking up he espied 
his mamma peeping in. 

‘¢Qh, Mamma,” he cried, ‘‘look here! 
See these trousers. Whose are they?” 

Mamma came in, followed closely by 
Papa, Auntie, and Dick. She took her 
little boy in her arms, and kissing him, 
said, ‘‘ They ’re for one of the dearest boys 
in the world. They are our Charlie’s birth- 
day present. Now, I will help you dress, 
and then we will have breakfast.” 

When Charlie entered the dining-room 
he received a hearty welcome. Each mem- 
ber of the family praised his new suit, 
told him how manly he looked, and wished 
him a happy birthday. The little fellow 


hardly knew what to say, he felt so proud 
and glad. 

After breakfast Papa said, ‘‘I am going 
out for a walk, my boy. Would you like 
to go with me?” 

‘¢Oh, yes, Papa; that will be splendid! 
Let us go through the corn and down by 
the creek. There’s lots of flowers in the 
field, and a squirrel’s nest.” 

*¢ All right,” said Papa, smiling at his 
little boy’s eagerness, ‘‘that will be a 
pleasant walk; but we must be sure to get 
back in time for Sunday-school.” 

**Oh, it isn’t far,’ said Charlie. ‘I 
went that way once with Dick. I guess 
you’re as tall as the corn, but Dick isn’t. 
Can you swim, Papa?” 

‘¢ Why, I used to,” laughed Papa, ‘* but 
I have n’t tried for a long time. Get your 
hat, and we’ll start.” 

So Papa and Charlie started off across 
the green meadow. On the way they met 
a cow; but Charlie marched boldly by, and 
his papa called him a brave boy. 

“¢ Am I brave, Papa?” 

‘¢ Why, yes,” answered his father; ‘I 
think it brave for a little boy like you 
to walk so near a cow -without being 
frightened.” 

Now, Charlie was very glad to be called 
brave; for Joe had told him he must be 
brave and jump right into the water, if he 
would learn to swim. 

By-and-by they came to the creek, and 
Papa sat down on the soft grass under a 
tree to read his paper, while Charlie amused 
himself by throwing stones into the water. 
How he longed to climb down the bank and 
put his hand into the brook which rippled 
merrily by, sparkling in the sunshine! He 
could see the little minnows darting about, 
and thought it almost as nice as going to 
Long Pond. He wondered if the water was 
cold. Itdidn’t look so in the bright sunlight. 
Then he began to think of Joe’s words, — 
‘* You must be very brave and jump right 
in, and not cry if the water is cold.” 

‘Tl try it,” he thought. ‘‘I’m big now 

and wear trousers, and Papa says I’m 
brave.” 
Just then Papa heard a splash, and 
springing up he ran to the edge of the 
creek, and saw Charlie in the water. In 
an instant he pulled the little fellow out, 
and wrapped him in his own coat. 

‘¢ Why, Charlie, dear,” he said, ‘‘ how 
did you happen to fallin? We must hurry 
home so you can have some dry clothes. 
Your pretty new suit is all wet and dirty.” 

As soon as Charlie could speak he said, 


“¢T did n’t fallin, Papa; I jumped in. Joe 
said I must if I wanted to swim. I guess 
I scared the little fishes.” 

Then Papa laughed heartily. ‘* Well, 


my boy, the next time you go swimming, 
don’t forget to take off your Sunday clothes. 
I guess you will have to wear a dress to 
Sunday-school after all.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Ceachers’ Departurent. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 

Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society has just 
issued a pamphlet which contains, in addition to the 
directors’ annual report and the treasurer’s state- 
ment, alist of Unitarian Sunday-schools, with names 
of the superintendents, number of pupils in the 
Bible or adult classes, number of other pupils in 
each school, and number of teachers. To this is 
added a list of Sunday-school societies and unions. 

This pamphlet has been sent to all delegate mem- 
bers and life members of the Society, to the superin- 
tendents of all our Sunday-sclools, and to pastors of 
all the churches. Copies may be had free of charge 
by any one who will remit postage (one cent a 
copy). Address Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL INTELLIGENCE. 


A New Sunday-school Union is reported,— a 
union of the Unitarian Sunday-schools on the 
Pacific Coast. In the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California, represented in this new organi- 
zation, there are now twenty schools. Seventeen 
of these schools report a total membership of 1,463, 
with 149 teachers. All but three of these schools 
have Bible-classes. Ten use graded lessons 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-school in San José, Cal., 
has recently been reorganized on a new basis, with 
the result that the membership has rapidly increased 
from twenty to one hundred and twenty-five. The 
following note from the superintendent, Rev. N. A. 
Haskell, describes the change :— 


“We had great difficulty in getting reliable teachers, 
so we have abandoned classes. 
into four groups, — The Kindergarten, or children’s 
group: The Boys and Girls; The Young People, includ- 
ing young married people; and The Assembly, or older 
people’s group It is called ‘The Sunday-School and 
Assembly.’ The first two groups have each a superin- 
tendent and two assistants. The third has a superin- 
teudent, who arranges for a special teacher each Sunday. 
The older group has a supermtendent- and a committee 
of five to arrange topics, ete.” 


From Chattanooga, Tenn., we learn that the 
reorganized Sunday school, which held its first ses- 
sion in the new church edifice on March 1, 1891, 
has now a membership of fifty-two. More than 
half this number live at distances from the church 
varying from two to five miles, but the average 
atiendance is very good. The school is self- 
supporting, and full of hope for its future growth. 


Tue growth of the Unitarian Sunday-school of 
Denver, Col., for the past year has been very grati- 
fying. The total membership is now 252; average 
attendance, 180. A good start has been made in 
the direction of charity work. A larger Sunday- 
school room with several connecting class-rooms 
is here, as in so many other places, very much 
needed. 


HANNING HALL LECTURES ON THE 
STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


its course of lectures, arranged by the Unitarian 
lay-School Society, is designed specially for Sun- 
is-school teachers, but is free to all persons who 
riy care to attend 
The lec'ures are given in Channing Hall, 25 
Street, Boston, on successive Saturday 
f ernoons, at three o’clock. 
Dr Bixby’s lecture, on “ The Old Testament as 
ferature,” was given January 9, and. Mr. Dole’s, 
on “ The Characters of the Old Testament,” Jan- 
uary 16. 


Beacon 


Have divided the school . 


The remaining subjects, dates, and speakers are 
as follows: — 


Jan. 23. The Teachings of the Hebrew Prophets. 


Rev. S. R. CaALTrHror 


Jan. 30. Between the Testaments. Rev. T. R. 
SLICER, 

Feb. 6. The Synoptic Gospels in the Light of Mod- 
ern Criticism. Rev. J.T SunpERLAND. 

Feb. 18, The Historic and the Ideal Christ. Prof. 
C, C. EvVEReEr?r. 

Feb. 20. St. Pauland his Work. Rey. W. W. Fenn. 

Feb. 27. The Beginnings of Christian History. 


Rev. E. E. Harn, D.D. 


DOLE’S QUESTIONS FOR BIBLE-STUDY. 


Tue Unitarian Sunday-School Society has just 
issued tlie Second Series of this “ one-topic ” Course 
of Sunday-School Studies in the Bible. It contains 
forty-two lessons on “The Books that Make up the 
Bible.” In his Prefatory Note Mr. Dole says : — 


““Tt is desired in this course of lessons to give a pretty 
clear idea of the character, the matter, and the relative 
value of the books which make up the Bible, with some 
understanding of the sources from which they come to 
us, It is the special purpose of the lessons to encourage 
the study of the Bible itself, and to help towards famil- 
jiarity with its noblest and most characteristic passages. 
The questions are therefore mostly answered by turning 
to the references in the Bible. Professor Toy’s manual 
upon the ‘History of the Religion of Israel* will be 
useful as a general guide. The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica has admirable articles upon various books of the 
Bible, and will give other authorities. Professor Car- 
penter’s ‘The First Three Gospels’ is interesting in 
taking up the study of the New Testament. It is not 
desirable, however, for our present purpose that either 


teachers or scholars run the risk of losing their way and _ 


the true sense of proportions in their study by much 
reading outside of the Bible. /t is earnestly recommended 
that all who use this course of study shall mark every 
reference in the margin of their Bibles. They will thus 
greatly increase the value of their Bibles for all future 
use. The value of this course to the younger scholars, 
and their interest in it, will depend largely upon their 
finding and reading the references. The old custom was 
to expect children to read the whole Bible through with- 
out any guide to show them the way. ‘That was better 
than not to know the Bible at all. The lan here is to 
make a road through the Bible, so that children can 
understand what they read.” 


Apart from its value as one of the most impor- 
tant sections of Mr. Dole’s general work, this special 
part will be useful as a manual that may be studied 
by itself without reference to what has gone before 
or to what is to follow. 


A FORM OF CLOSING SERVICE. 


A Great variety of services for the close of 
school are now in use. Many of our Sunday- 
schools have adopted one or another of the closing 
services in our Unitarian Sunday-school Service 
Book and Hymnal. Other schools have used spe- 
cial forms prepared for their own use by the super- 
intendent or pastor. We give below a service of 
this kind that was arranged for the Universalist 
Sunday-school in Milford, Mass., by the former 
pastor of the church, Rey. S. A. Gardner, now in 
charge of the Unitarian Church in Fresno, (alee 
is not probable that any Unitarian school would 
care to adopt this particular service; but we think 
that it,1s well worth considering, as showing how a 
service for the close of a Sunday-school may he 
prepared which shall emphasize the central teach- 
ings of the church to which the school belongs, and 
shall also bring into review, as it were, all the differ- 
ent activities in which the school is engaged. ‘The 
object of this particular service would seem to be to 
cultivate in all its members a genuine esprit dw corps, 
a fervent attachment to the school and to all it 
stands for. 


CLOSING SERVICE. 


Supt. What constitutes a good Sunday-school ? 

School. Order, which is Heaven’s first law, and moral 
earnestness, which is the real life of every human soul. 

Supt. What do we call those who have not been ab- 
sent from this school during an entire year ? 

School. ‘The * Band of Honor.” — 

Supt. What is the motto of the Band of Honor ? 

Band of Honor, “Constancy of attendance develops 
interest, promotes zeal, and secures the rich blessing of 
permanent improvement.” 

Supt. What does the Bible teach on the subject of 
temperance ? 

Teachers. ‘‘ Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging ; 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Boys. ‘‘ Have we not power to eat and to drink ?”” 

Girls. ‘But take heed lest by any means this liberty 
of yours become a stumbling-block to them that are 
weak,” 

Band of Honor. 
evil.” 


‘‘Abstain from all appearance of 


(Singing; two verses of an appropriate hymn.) 


Supt. What does the Bible teach concerning the final 
salvation of all mankind ? Sia 

Bible Class. ‘I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us trom the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’ 

Boys. ‘* Will the Lord cast off forever ? and will he be 
favorable no more? Is his mercy clean gone forever ? 
Doth his promise fail forevermore? Has God forgotten 
to be gracious? Has he in anger shut up his tender 
mercies 2?” 

Girls ‘Behold the Lord’s hand is not shortened that 
it cannot saye.’’ 

Boys, ‘Othe depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God.” 

School. “For God hath not appointed us to wrath, 
but to obtain salvation by our Lord Jesus Christ. This 
is a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world: to save sinners. He 
shall see of the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied. 
For the Son of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.” 

Supt. What shall we hear from the infant class 
to-day ? 

Infant Class. (Anything prepared for the occasion.) 


(Singing; two verses of an appropriate hymn.) 


What is the custom of consistent Christians ? 
To remember the Giver of all good in earnest 


Supt. 

School. 
prayer. 

Supt. How shall we pray at this time ? 

School. Heavenly Father. bless our Sunday-school, 
and keep us faithful to all its requirements, that it may 
constantly increase in numbers, power, and usefulness. 
Bless any of its members who are absent on account of 
sickness. Bless its officers and teachers, that they may 
be enabled to perform their duties lovingly, zealously, 
and wisely. Bless each one of us, that we may be kept 
from evil, and that we may lead a praiseworthy life. 
Bless our parents and friends. that the influences which 
they shall exert upon us may be always good. Bless the 
church that fosters our school; and may the school be a 
constant source of strength to the church. Bless the 
session which we are now closing, that it may leave upon 
all our minds and hearts some beneficial impress that 
shall never be lost. Unto thee, O God, we ascribe ever- 
lasting power, wisdom, and love 

Supt. Be ye therefore followers of God as dear 
children. 

School 
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